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country; (2) an inspectorate within the ministry consisting of indigenous personnel
whose function is to observe conditions and seek to maintain the standards of
teaching; (3) a curriculum agency charged with developing syllabi and material; (4)
special teacher-training institutes for preparing elementary school teachers and simi-
larly for secondary school teachers; (5) special schools at the secondary level for
vocational, industrial, and agricultural training for the skilled trades, crafts, or for
particular industries; (6) special classes or schools for preprimary children and for
handicapped children; (7) a higher educational institution called a university; and (8)
specialized research institutes or separate teaching faculties for the various physical,
biological, or social sciences, and professional education. It is clear that the list could
be extended almost indefinitely if the attempt were made to describe the specialized
structures that now characterize the most modern educational systems of Western
Europe, the United States, or Soviet Russia.
But it is also clear that the underdeveloped countries have far fewer such
structures. For example, among the eighteen Asian nations that Don Adams cites,
Nepal, Laos, Cambodia, and Burma have the fewest of the structures listed above;
Japan, India, Taiwan, and mainland China have the most;and Indonesia, North Korea,
Pakistan, Philippines, South Korea, Thailand, Ceylon, Malaya, Afghanistan,and Mon-
golia are in between.42 While many questions remain to be ironed out it is apparent
that there is a general relation between degree of structural differentiation and level of
modernization in education. It is apparent, too, that by and large the structures
themselves are similar to those which originated in the countries of the modernizing
West when they were solving their own problems of educational development. These
structures have been adopted or emulated with varying kinds of modification by the
underdeveloped nations of the world, whether they were subjected to imperial rule or
not.
One aspect of educational differentiation which has been remarked upon earlier
remains to be mentioned-the extent of diversification that is available within a single
comprehensive educational institution. Most commonly in recent years, this has been a
trend with an American coloration. We have seen how the American comprehensive
high school attempted to bring within its scope a larger range of studies aimed at a
wider spectrum of occupational goals than was common in the second-level institu-
tions of Europe. In general, the latter tendency to set up separate institutions to
achieve specialized academic purposes and to make each type of postprimary school
more homogeneous with respect to occupational goal also generally involved separa-
tion of students along social-class lines. The European model tended toward high
differentiation among specialized institutions but low diversification or variety of
educational programs within each type of institution. The American model tended
toward more comprehensive institutions with greater diversification of offerings,
greater variety of academic programs and occupational goals, and a more hetero-
geneous-range of social classes.
For reasons discussed earlier the educational institutions that the British and
French transferred to their empires overseas were by and large the ones that had
42Don Adams, Education and Modernization in Asia, Addison-Wesley, Reading, Mass., 1970, pp.
183-185.